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SOMETHING TO DO 


SERIES OF tragic hotel fires have 
7 served to focus attention on the 
possibility of hazard in that “home 
away from home.” In statistical tables 
many of these deaths from hotel fires 
are labelled home deaths and so ap- 
pear in totals published each year. 


The horror that strikes the thought- 
ful adult when he reads of such 
deaths, arises partly from the 
thoughts of the pain the victims must 
suffer and partly from the knowledge 
that these deaths might have been 
prevented. 


Other communities need not wait 
until disaster strikes home, but can 
learn from others. If local home safety 
groups are alert, they will already 
have called upon city officials to in- 
vestigate hotels, boarding houses and 
rooming houses in the area. Follow- 
ing such inspection comes the neces- 
sary enforcement of safety provisions. 
The development of public support 
for strict enforcement becomes an im- 
portant corollary. It is in that ca- 
pacity that home safety groups can 
be most effective. Slipshod inspection, 
law enforcement, and “fixing,’’ must 
not be tolerated. 


It is unfortunate that it often re- 
quires a major disaster to awaken 
communities to the fact that hazards 
exist, but it would be even more un- 
fortunate if the opportunity for force- 
ful action provided by such a disaster 
were ignored. The time for commu- 
nity safety organizations to act is 
NOW! 


An organized group can always get 
a hearing, can always make its voice 
heard. Home safety groups are or- 
ganized. They are interested. They 
can be effective. Let us make sure 
that these temporary homes for 
strangers within our gates are as safe 
as we should like our own to be. 


And for yourself “Look around 
now and determine the nearest exit- 
in case of fire.” 


Vheeey Peart 
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F YOU are in a building which 

catches fire, you should turn in an 
alarm before any attempt is made to 
combat the fire. This is the agreed 
advice of all authorities on fire pre- 
vention and fire safety, and should 
apply to any building, whether it is 
your home, your garage, or some 
place where you happen to be visiting. 

The recent tragic fires which have 
occurred in several American hotels 
have prompted the National Safety 
Council to secure the acceptance of 
agreed rules for safety in case of 
fire, and a set of fundamental instruc- 
tions has been approved by fire safety 
authorities. 

The set of instructions has been 
given the significant title, Seven Steps 
to Safety. Although it is designed 


rimarily for posting in hotels and 
Oe houses, it will be found ap- 


icable in any building. 
The Seven Steps to Safety are: 


1. Know the nearest regular and 
emergency exits of any building you 
may be in. 

2. If you detect fire or smoke, act 
quickly but coolly. Notify the tele- 
phone operator or other sources of 
help. Give exact information. 

3. Feel a door before you open it. 
If it is hot keep it closed! Close 
transoms and cover or stuff cracks 
around the door. 

4. Take no unnecessary chances to 
get out of the room. Unless you are 
in immediate danger, you may be 
safer where you are. 

5. If the door is cool, open it a 
little. If the hall seems safe, leave 
by a known exit. 

6. If you must leave through heavy 
smoke, stay close to the floor. A wet 
cloth over your face may help breath- 
ing. 


ead of fire. 
The first step means having a plan 
for escape from any building you may 
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7. Close doors and windows behind 
& to reduce drafts and prevent the 


| FIRE and how to escape 


be in. In your home it means having 
an agreed plan of action for the en- 
tire family in case of fire. Such a 
plan is doubly important in case of 
a fire during the night. 

Here is the agreed plan of action 
which one family has adopted in case 
of fire during the night. 

If you are awakened by the smell 
of smoke or by another member of 
the family who suspects fire go to the 
window and close it. Feel the door 
before you attempt to open it. If it 
is hot leave it closed and call to other 
members of the family. 

If the door feels cool to the touch, 
place your body against it and open 
it a crack. If there is pressure 
against the door, or if smoke or flame 
spurts into the room, close it at once 
and call to other members of the 
family, then go to the window and 
open it again and shout for help from 
the neighbors. Pull the mattress from 
the bed and throw it out of the win- 
dow to break your fall, in case it 
becomes necessary to jump. 

If there is only a moderate amount 
of smoke, or none at all, in the hall 
when you try opening the door, leave 
your room, closing the door behind 
you and go to the rooms of other 
members of the family and warn 
them. 

It is agreed that it is the responsi- 
bility of the oldest person in the fam- 
ily who is at home to call the op- 
erator and notify the fire department. 
Other members of the family are to 
investigate the possible location of 
the fire and if possible to control, to 
make an effort to put it out. 

However, in moving through the 
house, all doors must be tested before 
opening them and every member of 
the family must be certain that he 
keeps an avenue of escape open at 
all times. 

No one should attempt to jump 
from a window on the second floor 
or above unless it is obvious that 

(Continued on page 16) 








FOLLOW INSTRUCTION? 
on the Label 


By Jane Weir, R. N. 


Staff Representative 
Industrial Nursing Section 
National Safety Council 


SPIRIN, lye, oil of wintergreen, 

kerosene, laxative tablets, bi-chlo- 
ride of mercury, roach powder — is 
only the beginning of a long list of 
deadly poisons found in the average 
household. 

Some of them are poisons only 
when taken in extremely large quan- 
tities, others are deadly in very small 
quantities. 

A single bi-chloride of mercury tab- 
let, for example, is enough to cause 
death, while it took a hundred aspirin 
tablets in a glass of milk for a Min- 
nesota woman to commit suicide. 

Fortunately, when poisons are acci- 
dentally swallowed, the quick think- 
ing of parents and friends, combined 
with the resources of modern medical 
science, make it possible for a large 
proportion of these careless adults 
and eager young gastronomic experi- 
menters to be saved. However, many 
do die, and hundreds suffer serious 
after effects. 

There was a recently reported case 
of a small boy who swallowed 30 
aspirin tablets, a bottle of cough med- 
icine, a bottle of castor oil, and one 
or two other substances in one foray 
upon the medicine cabinet. A stomach 
pump removed the questionable sub- 
stances, and within a few hours the 
youngster was posing agreeably for 
press photographers to show how he 
climbed up to the medicine cabinet. 

Deaths of children have resulted 
from swallowing oil of wintergreen, 


aspirin, laxatives, sleeping tablets, 
cough medicine, mouthwash and 
whiskey. 
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The ingenuity and strength which 
a youngster of two can display in 
pulling and pushing stools, chairs, 
and even tables against unusual diffi- 
culties to a spot which will enable 
him to climb up to the medicine cab- 
inet, are almost unbelievable for the 


person who has not seen it done. 
But children are not the only ® 


fenders. Adults make mistakes an 
swallow lethal doses of poison. A 
total of 1800 individuals died as a 
result of poisoning in their homes 
in 1945. Less than half of these were 
children under 15 years of age. 

Take the case of one man who 
was suffering from a complaint for 
which calomel had been prescribed 
some years before. He hunted through 
the medicine cabinet and back on 
closet shelves until he found a bottle 
of the compound tablets, which should 
have been disposed of years before. 

Upon exposure to light, or upon 
standing for long periods of time, 
calomel changes to bi-chloride of mer- 
cury. Unfortunately, that is what had 
happened to the calomel which the 
sick man hunted for and found. 

Most of us have read of one or 
more of the many instances in which 
a cook has mistaken a box of roach 
powder for the baking powder, or 






Then there is the foolish pers 
who goes to the medicine cabin 
during the night. He feels around on 
the shelves in the dark until he thinks 
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some other staple kitchen powder. & 











he finds what he is looking for and 
kes a dose without turning on the 
ht to make sure. 

There are precautions which can 
be taken, which will eliminate most 
of the possibilities of poisoning in 
your home. For one thing, very young 
and irresponsible children can be kept 
under supervision and thus prevented 
from prying into closets and cabinets 
where dangerous items are kept. 

A few simple, additional rules 
should eliminate the possibility of 
such an accident occurring in your 
home. 

Lock poisons in a separate cabinet. 
If this is not possible, keep them on 
a high shelf clearly marked POI- 
SONS. Stick pins in the cork or seal 
the stopper with adhesive tape in the 
case of all poisons or any medicine 
not intended to be taken internally. 

Always turn on the light before 
taking any medicine, and make a 
habit of reading the label before 
measuring out the amount, no matter 
how familiar you may be with the 


eck the prescribed dose before and 
after measuring it out and you will 
be doubly certain that you will not 
make a mistake. 


on of your medicine cabinet. 


Take medicine only on prescription 
of a doctor and never take more than 
the prescribed dose. 


Keep the medicines in a cabinet 
high enough so toddlers cannot reach 
it and keep it locked. Be sure and 
teach older children to ask permission 
before taking any medication. 


Do not leave medicines on bedside 
tables (or any table or low shelf) 
if there are children in the home. Do 
not leave remnants of cocktails or 
liquors standing on tables where 
small children can reach them. 


Do not give medicine to anyone 
which has been prescribed for some- 
one else. What is suitable medication 
for one may be harmful for others. 


After a member of your family has 
recovered from an illness, empty the 
contents from all bottles of prescribed 
medicines, wash the bottles and throw 
them away. The best place to empty 
such medicines is in the toilet, thus 
eliminating the possibility that a 
small child may find a bottle con- 
taining harmful substances in the 
trash can. 

“ Unlabelled bottles should be emp- 
tied and discarded. Soiled labels 
should be replaced with clean ones. 





If you have a reasonable sus- 
picion that a member of your fam- 
ily has swallowed poison, do not 
wait to make certain. Time is the 
most important factor, especially 
in the case of a child suspected of 
swallowing a harmful substance. 


While waiting for the doctor, 
give the victim something to in- 
duce vomiting. Mustard water, 
salt water, soap suds—are usually 
effective. Keep giving them. Keep 
forcing the victim to drink water. 
The object is to get as much as 
possible of the poison out of the 
victim’s stomach and to dilute 








whatever quantity may remain. 


Do not try to find an antidote 
first. Keep the vomit-inducing 


CALL A DOCTOR IMMEDIATELY 


liquids flowing into the victim’s 
stomach. 

If you are certain of the sub- 
stance which the victim has swal- 
lowed and you know the proper 
antidote, it may be administered 
after the victim has emptied his 
stomach several times and has 
swallowed a pint or more of warm 
water. 

If you are doubtful about the 
poisonous substance the victim is 
suspected of swallowing, keep the 
bottle or box to show the doctor 
when he arrives, so that he can de- 
termine what antidote, if any, is 
required. It will also assist him 
in determining how much of the 
substance may have been swal- 
lowed. 
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— use of employee publications 

for home safety educational efforts 
is not a new idea, but is one which 
might conceivably be overlooked by 
a community home safety committee. 


This admirable vehicle for getting 
home safety information to large 
groups of families in the community 
was recalled to our attention by an 
excellent example appearing in a pub- 
lication from one of the southern 
states. It was an article well illus- 
trated with photographs of both acci- 
dent’ hazards and safe home situa- 
tions which appeared in the TEC 
News, an employee publication of the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


The article opened with a statement 
of the comparatively greater number 
of home accidents as contrasted with 
occupational accidents, and points out 
that employees learn to follow simple 
safety rules while at work, but seem 
to forget them when they return to 
the supposed safety of their own 
homes. 


Several of the photographs used to 
illustrate the article are reproduced 
on these pages through the courtesy 





This basement is a good example of 


an efficient furnace room. Note that 
there is no clutter on the floor. 


TELLING EMPLOYEES 









ABOUT HOME SAFETY 


of the Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion. 

The outstanding value of such an 
article lies in the fact that employee 
publications are among the most 
thoroughly read of any of the publi- 
cations common to the modern com- 
munity. 

They are filled with material of 
interest to all employees of the in- 
dustry in which they are published. 
They carry items of personal inter- 
est to both employees and their fam- 
ilies. Copies of the publication are 
taken home and read carefully by all 
members of the family. 

Because of contact with safety ac- 
tivities in their place of employment, 
the editors of these publications can 
easily be shown the value of hom 
safety efforts and can often give us 
ful suggestions for making the com- 
munity home safety program more 
effective. 

If you do not have knowledge of 
the employee publications in your 
community, make inquiries through 
the personnel departments of the in- 
dustries and businesses which operate 
in your town. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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These tools in the garage worst 
are as easy to find and safely out o 


reach of small children. 


so 
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Handling an axe is a man’s job. How- The little model in this photograph 
ever, some children find this out the’ kindly helped to demonstrate why 


hard way. Axes and hatchets should dangerous drugs and medicines should 
be kept away from untrained hands. not be kept in unlocked cabinets. 
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Mother was trying to explain that roller skates are “booby” traps if they 
are left around where people can trip over them, but the guilty culprit who 
left them there is moré interested in the photographer. 
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A” WE go to press, representatives 

of thirty nationally organized and 
government departments participa- 
ting in the National Conference on 
Home Safety are preparing to meet 
in New York City, January 30, for 
the second annual meeting of the 
Conference. 

Items on the agenda for the meeting 
include the charting of definite pro- 
grams for the five working commit- 
tees concerned with: 


1. The development of statistical 
research; 
2. Home planning and construction; 


3. Manufacturing and installation 
of home equipment; 


4. Safe home practices; 


and 5. Educational and promotional 
activities. 


Reports upon actions taken at this 
meeting will be carried in the next 
issue of'the HOME SAFETY REVIEW. 


The need for cooperation in the de- 
velopment of an effective home safety 
program has been recognized by or- 
ganizations working in this field. It 
is evident on every level of operation, 
beginning with the home itself, where 
every member of the family must 
understand what is needed to prevent 
accidents and do his or her part. 


In the community, where families 
participate in and exchange ideas 
through a number of clubs, societies, 
organizations and groups, it is impor- 
tant that each such interest in the 
community cooperates in the home 
safety program, if it is to be fully 
effective. 


This need for cooperation is even 
greater in large communities than it 
is in small ones. In state home safety 
programs it is accentuated, and, on a 
national basis, the task of preventing 
accidents in homes throughout the 
country is so great and so complex 
that it is beyond the ability of any 
one organization to cope with all of 
the factors involved. 


It was the realization of this situa- 
tion that prompted the formation of 
the National Conference on Home 
Safety in January, 1946, with ap- 
proximately 30 nationally organized 
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SAFETY. | 


groups and government departments 
as participating members. 

The announced purpose of the Na- 
tional Conference on Home Safety is 
to bring together the representatives 
of national agencies and organizations 
actively interested in the prevention 
of accidents in the home and to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and 
awareness of the individual programs 
of each of the cooperating agencies. 

The Conference is also seeking to 
coordinate the activities of its par- 
ticipating members into a National 
Home Safety program by review and 
coordination of recommendations of 
its committees and by special studies. 

Through the individual programs 
of member organizations, the Con- 
ference has the following stated ob- 
jectives: 

To promote statistical and techni- 
cal research in the field of home ac- 
cident causation and prevention. 

To develop a general recognition 
of the need for home safety by means 
of publicity and promotional pro- 
grams. 








ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON HOME SAFETY 


Organizations now participating in 
the National Conference on Home 
Safety include the following: 


American Association for Adult 
Education 

American Home Economics Association 

American Institute of Architects 

American Public Health Association 

American National Red Cross 

Boy Scouts of America 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Center for Safety Education, New York 
University 

Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency 

Consumer’s Cooperative Association 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America 

Farm Home Safety Committee, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts National Organization 


International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

National Association of Broadcasters 

National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, National Education Association 

National Committee on Housing 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Conservation Bureau 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

National Fire Protection Association 

National Housing Agency 

National Organization for Public | 
Health Nursing 

National Safety Council 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor | 





for everyone 


To offer guidance and assistance to - 


state and local home safety programs. 

To promote educational programs 
in home safety through schools and 
colleges, as well as youth and adult 
eduation groups. 

In its first year of existence, under 
the leadership of its chairman, Mr. 
DeWitt Smith, vice chairman for do- 
mestic services, American Red Cross, 
the Conference issued two  publi- 
cations; one charting a national 
program and the other outlining a 
cooperative, home safety program for 
adaptation to individual communities. 

The first of these publications, A 
Man’s Castle, stated the difficulties 
involved in getting a true picture of 
the home accident situation of the 
nation as a whole and the obstacles 
which must be overcome if we are to 
make our homes safe and encourage 
families to adopt safe living habits. 
It suggested ways in which the diffi- 
culties might be overcome and the 
obstacles surmounted and listed the 
names of the organizations partici- 
pating in the National Conference. 
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Nearly 40,000 copies of this pub- 
lication were distributed to safety 
committee chairmen, officials and 
other local community leaders 
through the state and local commu- 
nity units of the member organiza- 
tions. 

The second publication was in- 
tended as a suplement to the first. 
Entitled There Is Safety in Numbers, 
it pointed out the need for enlisting 
the support of every influential or- 
ganization or group in the community 
in the establishment of a fully co- 
operative home safety program. 

This second publication suggested 
specific projects and activities in 
every phase of home safety activity. 
The entire field, from collecting infor- 
mation about the number and causes 
of accidents to the personal instruc- 
tion of housewives in the safe meth- 
ods of household operation and main- 
tenance, is encompassed. 

To date, approximately 30,000 
copies of There Is Safety in Numbers 
have been distributed through the 

(Continued on page 15) 








| PUT MY FOOT IN IT® 


or 
Why | Never Want Another Accident 


By Sydney Templeton 


(While preparing an article for 
another National Safety Council pub- 
lication, the author experienced an 
accident. This is a record of the 
victim’s thoughts.) 


yaa gave us five senses and 

then put four of them in one 
basket, so to speak. It is our feet 
and hands that should be equipped 
with eyes and ears, if we are to keep 
out of trouble. With nothing more 
than the sense of touch to protect 
them, it is no wonder those poor little 
stepchildren, our extremities, go 
stumbling about getting into trouble. 

I had time to reflect on these mat- 
ters recently and even considered 
learning to walk on my head as a 
possible solution of the problem of 
how best to face certain hazards. 

My accident, like most of them, 
was maddening because it was .so 
senseless. One moment I was full of 
health and good spirits, at one with 
a beautiful spring day straight out 
of a fairy tale, briskly raking a ten 
year accumulation of trash and old 
leaves. In a matter of a split second, 
my foot went through a rotted heap 
into a hidden hole, throwing me with 
a sudden twist to the side. 

I fell heavily on the palm of my 
out-stretched arm and rolled over on 
my back. I was unable to move and 
lay staring up at the sky which was 
still bright blue and unchanged. 

Sharp pain in my elbow and shoul- 
der convinced me that I must have 
suffered impacted fractures in both 
joints. My arm swelled so rapidly 


that even lying flat as I was, I could 
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see it puffing up like sponge set for 
new bread. 

In the ten minutes before the doc- 
tor arrived it took on the outline of 
a watermelon. 

I spent a day in the hospital and 
after much poring over x-rays, the 
experts decided that “in spite of the 
external aspects, which indicated a 
serious fracture” there was nothing 
to be done but use ice packs and 
codein until the swelling went down. 

It was a week before I slept at 
all and a month before I could sup- 
port even a sheet of paper in the 
injured hand. During that time, my 
arm turned as black as a sheet of 
carbon paper. 

I wondered if people who find them- 
selves smashed by automobiles or 
toppled from ladders, think as I did 
in the few minutes while I was wait- 
ing to be taken to the hospital. In 
those few moments when perception 
is painfully clear from shock—-before 
pain and narcotics dull senses to 
amoeba level--you look back at the 
self that was you just a short time 
before; gay, busy, full of plans and 
energy, possessing the most precious 
gift of free use of limbs and faculties 

and realize that here is a disability 
that will last for weeks, months, per- 
haps permanently. 

You say to yourself things that 
could not be set in print by any self- 
respecting type setter and promise to 
love, honor, cherish and protect your 
poor, dependent limbs, if and when 
they ever return to normal. 

I wish everyone could realize how 
careful an accident victim becomes 
for, let us say, three to six months. 


te Enew 


























The first tool is believed to have 
been a stone held in the hand as a 
striking instrument. 

Later, man conceived the idea of 
working one side of the stone into a 
sharp edge, thereby inventing the axe 
on which man has been cutting him- 
self ever since. 

There might have been some ex- 
cuse for getting cut on the very first 
axe that was invented, but such a 
long time has elapsed since then, that 
man should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the axe and its peculiarities and 
able to keep out of the way of its cut- 
ting edge. 

For most home uses, the short han- 
dled axe designed for one-handed use, 
and sometimes referred to as a hat- 
chet, is probably the most desirable 
type. 

It is the same type recommended 
for use by the Boy Scouts of America 
and will be found adequate for most 
of the work around the home for 
which an axe is required. 

Probable uses are: cutting and 
splitting kindling wood, removing un- 
wanted shrubs and small trees, sharp- 
ening wooden stakes or pegs, and in 
connection with work on wooden 
fences. 

As with knives, a sharp tool is 
safer than a dull-edged tool. In actual 
use, the greatest danger of injury lies 
in being struck by the axe if it hits 
a “glancing blow.” If the blade is 
sharp there is little likelihood of such 
an occurrence, as the bit will sink 
into the wood easily and remain there 
until withdrawn. 

In using an axe, there is danger of 
a flying chip of wood striking the 
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PREVENT 
AXE-IDENTS 


By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Consultant, Home Division 
National Safety Council 


worker in the eye. At the risk of be- 
ing classed as over-cautious, it is sug- 
gested that goggles might be worn- 
or at least a pair of glasses, light 
tinted sunglasses, if necessary. 

The danger of being injured by 
large piece of flying wood, especially 
when cutting kindling, can be avoided 
by making any cuts across the grain 
of the wood at a slight angle, and tilt- 
ing the axe blade toward the far end 
of the stick as the edge bites into the 
wood. This technique “pins down” the 
severed piece and prevents it from 
flying toward the chopper. 

Before using an axe, look around 
you and over your head to make cer- 
tain that nothing is in the way of 
your swing. Be sure that any other 
persons are standing clear and not 
in any location where they might be 
struck if the head should come off or 
if the handle should slip from your 
hand. 

Be sure that the handle is firmly 
wedged into the head at all times. In 
this respect, observe the same cau- 
tions mentioned in connection with a 
hammer. (‘Hammer in the Home,” 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW for Aug.-Sept.) 

The proper method of storing an 
axe is to lay it on a dry shelf with 
the cutting edge turned toward the 
wall. Any method of hanging an axe 
involves a certain amount of hazard, 
as it might be jarred from the hooks 
or pegs from which it is hung. It 
should never be stored by being 
struck into a beam or block of wood. 
A leather sheath for the head of the 
axe would be an added. guard against 
injury while the axe is not in actual 
use. 


iy 











OMAHA SAFETY COUNCIL 
INITIATES PUBLICATION 

Thoughts of Home is the title of 
the new home safety publication of 
the Omaha Safety Council, edited by 
Miss Mildred Gustason. 

The publication reports activities of 
the Home Safety Committee of the 
Omaha Safety Council and of other 
Omaha organizations participating in 
the community’s home accident pre- 
vention program. 

It also reports briefly accidental in- 
juries and fatalities which occur 
within the city and the state and pre- 
sents a monthly cumulative report of 
home accidents of the current and 
previous years. 

You may be amused by 

“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall! 
What was Humpty Dumpty doing on 
the wall in the first place?” 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
PIONEER RETIRES 


It is with regret that we report the 
retirement of Mr. Burt R. Rickards, 
director of the Division of Public 
Health Education, New York State 
Department of Health, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. 

Mr. Rickards is principally noted in 
the field of accident prevention for his 
initiative in developing the New York 
State Home and Farm Safety pro- 
gram, and for the guidance he has 
continued to give to this program un- 
til his retirement. It has the distinc- 
tion of being the first such program 
established by a state department of 
health. 
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He has been an active figure in the 
field of public health since the begin- 
ning of the present century and was 
well known throughout the nation as 
a pioneer in the field of public health 
education. He is believed to have been 
the first to recognize radio broadcast- 
ing as a medium for educational 
efforts in the public health sphere. 


The Home Division of the National 
Safety Council joins its voice in the 
salute which a grateful public gives 
to his selfless devotion to its welfare. 


LOUISIANA HEALTH BULLETIN 
FEATURES HOME SAFETY 


The second issue of the Health 
Series Bulletin of the Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Louisiana, 
was devoted entirely to the subject of 
home safety. The bulletin is a four 
page leafiet entitled Leaves from Our 
Notebook, which is published under 
the direction of Mrs. Thelma P. Gray, 
home economist with the Department. 


It is one more indication of the in- 
creasing interest in the field of home 
accident prevention on the part of 
health and welfare workers and 
Officials. 


CONSUMERS EXPRESS DESIRE 
FOR SAFETY FEATURES 


Safety features of household equip- 
ment and furnishings rank high in 
consumer interest, according to the 
most recent information from the 
Consumer Speaks project of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

The information is based upon dis- 
cussions participated in by approxi- 
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mately 2100 women from families of 
two to six individuals, representing 
both urban and rural areas of 13 
states. 

The articles mentioned specifically 
were cooking utensils, refrigerators, 
and washing machines. 


UTAH HOME SAFETY 
WEEK ANNOUNCED 


The third annual state-wide Home 
Safety Week, sponsored by the Home 
Division of the Utah Safety Council, 
will be opened on Sunday, March 23, 
by a Governor’s Proclamation, ob- 
servances in various churches through- 
out the state, and full page displays 
in many of the newspapers. 

The campaign will conclude on Sat- 
urday, March 29, and will follow the 
general pattern established in previ- 
ous observances. (See December-Jan- 
uary issue, HOME SAFETY REVIEW.) 


ANNUAL SAFETY DEVICE 
COMPETITION CLOSES 


This year’s competition for the An- 
nual Home Safety Award given to 
the manufacturer of the year’s out- 
standing contribution to safety in the 
home by Lewis & Conger, Sixth Ave- 
nue and 45th Street, New York City, 
closed on Friday, January 31. 

Judges who will meet during Feb- 
ruary to choose the winner, were an- 
nounced as: Julien Elfenbein, editer 
of House Furnishing Review; Eloise 
Davison, director of N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Institute; Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety 
Council; Katharine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute; and 
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Richardson Wright, editor of House 
€ Garden. 

Any device or product intended for 
use in the home or in the home envi- 
ronment is eligible for the competi- 
tion, provided it was first put on the 
market, in its original or improved 
form, during the calendar year of 
1946. 


COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
TAKES UP HOME SAFETY 


The Coffee County Health Depart- 
ment, Elba, Alabama, reports that it 
is using A Man’s Castle in leadership 
groups as an exhibit to stimulate con- 
sideration of the need for a commu- 
nity approach to home safety. 

The film Four Point Safety Home 
is being shown to teachers and is 
offered for presentation to. their 
classes, along with copies of Keep Ac- 
cidents Out of Your Home. 


Health meetings conducted in 76 
clinics conducted by the department 
during the last two months of 1946 
were attended by more than 1200 
pre-school children and their mothers 
for the purpose of diphtheria protec- 
tion. Home Safety was discussed at 
these meetings, whenever time per- 
mitted. The meetings are being con- 
tinued in areas where there is suffi- 
cient interest and are being converted 
into Well-Baby Conferences. 


MICHIGAN PLANS 

Plans are now being made for the 
1947 Michigan Safety Conference to 
be held in Detroit in May. Details 
will be included in the next issue of 
the HOME SAFETY REVIEW. 
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_ the new, young leaves on 

the oak trees get to be as big as 
a squirrel’s ear, it is time to plant 
corn. That is also the time to take 
down the storm windows and put up 
the screens. 


In many of our southern states, 
this date will occur in late March. 
This is just a reminder for those who 
will be engaging in this dangerous 
activity before the next issue of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW. 


Cautions to be observed are: Be 
sure that any ladders used are strong 
enough to hold your weight, and see 
that they are on a firm footing. Place 
the ladder as close to the window as 
possible, preferably just under the 
window, so that you will not have 
to lean out to reach either side. 


Remember that it is best to climb 
the ladder without carrying the 
screen. Have someone hand it to you 
after you are in position. 


Meanwhile, furnaces are still op- 
erating in the northern states. There 
will be more danger of furnace gases 
escaping into the house when the 
dampers are closed during the occa- 
sional mild spells that can be expected 
before April. Make certain that there 
is always a brightly burning spot of 
coals at the side of any fresh coal 
added to the fire. Such a spot ignites 
dangerous gases before they can ac- 
cumulate in hazardous quantities. 


In some families, it is the practice 
during mild weather to let the fur- 
nace go out and rely upon the oven 
or a small room heater to give tem- 
porary heat in the evening or morn- 
ing. Be sure that there is some ven- 
tilation in any room so heated. 

If electric heaters are used, place 
them at a safe distance from any 
combustible furnishings. Heat from 
the reflector type comes to a focus 
a short distance in front of the 
heater, creating an extremely hot 
spot capable of charring most com- 
bustible substances. Three feet or 
more from the heater should be far 
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Time To Remember 


enough to eliminate fire hazard, al- 
though some finishes will blister even 
at this distance. 

Now would be a good time to get 
the garden tools into condition, so 
that they will be ready when the 
planting season arrives in your lo- 
cality. Steel wool and a file will work 
wonders in cleaning off the rust spots 
on the spade, the hoe, and the hand 
cultivator. 

Polish both sides of the spade to a 
bright, steely shine with the steel 
wool, then file the edge to sharpness. 
A sharp edged spade works better, 
is not so likely to stick suddenly in 
midstroke and throw you off balance. 
After cleaning and sharpening, wipe 
with an oily cloth. A film of oil helps 
to prevent clods from sticking to it, 
and letting go at the wrong moment. 


The same procedure can be applied 
to the hoe, steel wool to get the shine, 
and a file to sharpen the blade. Tines 
on the cultivator will be found to 
polish up nicely with the steel wool 
and make this tool easier to operate. 


TELLING EMPLOYEES 
ABOUT HOME SAFETY 
(Continued from page 6) 


Members of the board and staff of 
your local Safety Council and of the 
local chapter of the American Red 
Cross will have had some contact with 
these publications, and will be helpful 
in working out any ideas you may 
develop. 

Many of these publications conduct 
contests among their readers. A large 
number have photo contests at ir- 
regular intervals. In such a publica- 
tion, a contest for usable suggestions 
on how to eliminate hazards in the 
home is likely to be welcomed with 
enthusiasm. 

Try it in your community. You 
will be surprised at the cooperation 
you will secure and you may be 


astonished with the results you will 


achieve. 
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RE AND HOW TO ESCAPE 

‘ontinued from page 3) 

he will be fatally burned in a matter 
of a few seconds. 

It is of utmost importance that you 
act on sound judgment, in case of fire 

not on impulse. Do not run at any 
time. Do not open a door unless it 
is absolutely necessary, and then 
close it behind you. The same ap- 
plies to windows. 

Remember. that a fire in the base- 
ment may be burning the under side 
of the stairs leading down from the 
second floor. Feel the steps before 
you attempt to use them. If they are 
hot to the touch, it is doubtful if 
you should attempt to use them. They 
may collapse beneath your weight. In 
that case make your way to a room, 
preferably one that has a window 
opening onto a porch roof. 

The important thing for your fam- 
ily is to work out a definite course 
of action and be certain that every 
member of the family understands it 

nd is capable of following it. Assign 
Des scrsiviiiey for any children not 
able to accept responsibility for their 
own course of action to an adult 
member of the family. 

However, remember that the elim- 
ination of fire hazards before a fire 
has a chance to start is much less 
terrifying than finding your way out 
of a burning building. 


HOME SAFETY FOR EVERYONE 
(Continued from page 9) 

member organizations and additional 
requests for copies are received daily. 

The first study which was under- 
taken by the National Conference, 
consisted of an analysis of the in- 
dividual activities of its participating 
organizations. 

This study was commenced in mid- 
summer and is now 80 per cent com- 
plete. It consisted of making an in- 
ventory of the home safety activities 
of each of the member organizations 
id spotting them on a chart of the 


ye program endorsed by the Na- 
onal Conference. 
It was learned from this study that 
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there is no dearth of educational and 
promotional channels, the majority of 
the organizations analyzed to date 
either having well organized and ac- 
tive educational programs or display- 
ing an undeveloped potential for such 
an activity. . 

The most evident gaps in the pro- 
gram sponsored by the National Con- 
ference, appeared in the fields of sta- 
tistical and technical research. There 
is little being done to determine the 
exact numbers of the various types 
of home accidents, and almost noth- 
ing is being done in the way of in- 
vestigation of the specific causes. 


The organizations included to date 
in the study were unanimous in ex- 
pressing the opinion that the home 
accident problem was serious. Cer- 
tain facts about the number of acci- 
dents and certain generalities regard- 
ing the causes were thought to be 
more or less obvious, but all of the 
members of the Conference recognize 
the need for authoritative informa- 
tion. Without it, the programs of 
Conference members can consist only 
of repeating constantly to their con- 
stituents the obvious generalities, 
along with scattered bits of specific 
information pertaining to prevention 
revealed in more or less sporadic 
efforts to dig into facts. 


However, those qualified to conduct 
the necessary surveys, studies and in- 
vestigations point out the lack of 
personnel and funds. 


An attack upon these obstacles in 
the way of a fully rounded and ef- 
fective home safety program, how- 
ever, is indicated in the statement 
of the objectives of the National Con- 
ference on Home Safety. The enthu- 
siasm displayed during its first year 
of existence, gives promise that prog- 
ress can be made in this direction. 





Hidden Hazards is a 64-page book- 
let on home safety and fire protection 
published by the Insurance Company 
of North America, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. It is a guide to home 
builders or home remodelers which is 
available upon request. 
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plan 4 sale ist yirche® 
con 


hj Myrtie Tota 


If you're building # new Fos en height to allow comfortable working 
ide toe-space at base 


you develop an efficient kitcher 
1. CONVENIENT ARRANGE- utensils, and equipment as near 
MENT. Pt equipment se that pos: to the point of use 
work progresses naturally, without 4. EASY TO CLEAN SURFACES 
Work surfaces, walls, and floors 
should be smooth and durable. 
ment can usually be arranged inone soot) VENTILATION 
of the following plans for cross ventilal 
A. U-SHAPED—the sink is usu- electric exhaust 
ally placed at the center of the U. cooking odors. 
with the range on one side wall and sone gan - 
the retrigurator ten other € ADEQUATE LoGMTING AND 
RB. L-SHAPED-—major pieces of  ijtumination pl 
equipment are placed in sequence 
along two walls at right angles circuits and applianc 
C. TWO-WALL—in the narrow free use of all electric appliances. 
room with entrances at opposite ends. SAFETY. Doorways 
equipment may be Bast up on parallel 
walls with 
D. ONE-WALL—all major equip- 
rranged along one wall 8 BEAUTY AND COMFORT. The 
OF COUNTER entire family will enjoy a comfort 
Counters should be of a able, attractive kitchen 


When you are ready to plan your own kitchen, tay 
plan using the scale of inch to one foot. Measure 
windows, radiators, and other projections and indicate them in 
their proper places. Use the same scale to make cut-outs of 
your equipment. Shuffle these cut-puts about on the plan until 
you find the most step-Saving arrangement 











Because of the demand for information about how to 


plan storage space in the home and also how to pre- 
vent accidents in the kitchen, a feature in the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW which dealt with both proved to be 
popular. Here is an “encore.” It has been reprinted 


and is now available for distribution. 


Prices are: 


T99....ccccccccceseeeee$-05 each 100-999............$.02 each 
10-99.................025 each 1000 or over....$.015 each 


ORDER NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
FROM 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





